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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to provide information on the 
job requirements for Hinnesota- coordinators of special needs^ those 
people at tbe local school district level vfao are responsible for 
services to handicapped and/or disadvantaged students in vocational 
education* Information on the coordinator job came from three major 
sources: the state Plan for Vocational Education; a questionnaire 
survey of position and background, in nhich all 33 Hinnesota 
coordinators of special needs participated; and the performance 
referents contained In 44 statements of required competencies as 
rated by job incumbents* State plan certification requirements vere 
summarized as calling for a high degree of competence in special or 
vocational education, but allowing for exceptional instances in 
individuals vho vere qualified by some other route* Findings from the 
questionnaire sent to state coordinators vere divided Into three 
areas (sample findings are in parentheses); organizational variables 
(most of the coordinators were employed in Area Vocational-Technical 
Institutes); program variables (most programs nere not restricted to 
a single age range) ; and incumbent variables (experiential 
backgrounds of incumbents vere heterogeneous vithin education) * A job 
description uas derived from rated competency statements and included 
the supervision and evaluation of the performance of staff personnel* 
(Appended are a summary of the study conducted to investigate 
competencies perceived by incumbents to be required by the job and a 
sample copy of the survey questionnaire sent to the 33 Hinnesota 
coordinators* (SBH) 
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POSITIOK DESCRIPTION: 
COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL NEEDS IN MINNESOTA 



This reports the available Informatloa about the nature of a job in 
vocational education at the local school level In Minnesota. The job Is 
that of Coordinator of Special Ne<±rls. jt entails responsibility for the 
services to students in vocational education who are handicapped and/or 
dlsadvantag«^d. 

This report Is one of a series^ dealing with the competencies required 
by the coordinator position. The overall project reported here was concerned 
with developing competency-based Inservlce training for these coordinators. 
The research f?as conducted by the Department of Educational Administration, 
TAilverslty of Minnesota and supported in part by a grant (Empirical Role 
Definition of Local Special Needs Personnel In Vocational Education) from 
the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 

This reports the nature of the coordinator job. its three major 
sources are: ::he state Plan for Vocational Education in effect during the 
academic year 1975-76 Olinnesota Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 
1975); a survey of position and background » In which all 33 coordinators 
In Minnesota participated; and the performance referents contained in 
44 statements of required competencies as rated by the job Incumbents. 



^Other reports relating to this project and similarly dated May» 1976 
include: Competencies Retiulrod of Coordinators of S_peclal Needs In Vocational 
Education In Minnesota as Perceived by Incumbents (Summary); Position Descrl[>" 
tlon: Coordinators of Sj>eclal Meeds in Minnesota; Recommendations ! Competency 
based Inservlce Training for Coordinators of Special Moeds In Vocational 
Education. 



Mast of the information from the first two sources is found in this 

present report. The derivation of the competencies* and their ratings by 

the coordinators, are reported elsewhere (Weatherman & Krantz", 1976a; 

Krantz & Weatherman* 1976a). 

Coordinator of Special Needs 
Minnesota State Plan Description 

^ Each state in its relationship to federal funding for vocational 

education prepares a state Plan describing the endeavor and providing ' 

rationale for specific funding. Contained in the Minnesota state Plan 

(Minnesota Division of Vocational Education* 1975) is a description of 

the duties of Coordinator of Special Needs. 

The description has varied somewhat since it first appeared in 1971. 

The Coordinator of Special Needs was described in its first mention as: 

Responsible to the district vocational education director for 
planning* promotion* development* review and improvement of 
vocational programs as they relate to handicapped and /or 
disadvantaged persons. Shall be a liaison between vocational 
education and other groups or agencies serving special needs 
students. Shall be responsible for that part of the annual 
local plHn dealing with special needs students. 

The duties were thus described in essentially their modem form* 

The plan in effect during the 1975-76 fiscal year described duties as 

follows: 

Shall prepare and implement a delivery system which addresses 
itself to fulfilling the unique needs of students with 
special needs. 

Shall provide the necessary support services to the student 
with special needs where deemed appropriate. 

Shall coordinate and facilitate inservice training of regular 
staff to more adequately understand and meet the needs of the 
students with special needs. 

Shall coordinate with and assist the vocational center in their 
service area in planning and implementing a delivery system to 
meet the needs of students with special needs enrolled in 
secondary programs. jl 



. . , ' 3 

Shall annually provide'a report to the state regarding progress 
of the local special needs programs* 

The job description's placement within the outline of the state 
Plan may or loay not be significant; it was listed in the section which 
followed the descriptions of local adinlnistrative and supervisory personnel, 
and occurred in the section dealing" with local instructional personnel* 
It was preceeded by the description of the vocational instructor of special 
needs students and was followed by descriptions of the duties of vocational 
instructor-evaluator in work adjustment centers* instructor-coordinator 
of special needs sttidents, support services manager for special needs 
students, remedlal-^r elated subjects instructor, vocational social worker/ 
advocate for students of special needs, interpreter for the deaf, vocational 
tutor, instructional support staff, training specialist in a iBodif ied 
program, training tryout specialist, and vocational education advisor. It 
is worth noting that loost of the above jobs, if they exist at the local 
level, are generally under the supervision of the Coordinator of Special 
Heeds « 

As to qualifications for certification of Coordinators of Special 
Heeds, three options were given by the state Flan* Each of the three 
options required a four year degree, one year or 2,000 hours varied work 
experience outside education, a course in philosophy of vocational educa* 
tion, and 60 clock hours of human relations training; except that substitu- 
tion for the four year degree was possible under the third option. The 
options were: 

1. Possess a degree in special education (mentally retarded or 
special learning behavior problems); shall prior to renewal 
of two year certificate have 9 credits in: vocational 
counseling, education of disadvantaged, and organization/ 
administration of vocational education; shall have three 
years of teaching and/or administrative experience. 
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2* Possess degree In vocational education; shall prior to renewal 
of tVD year certificate have 12 credits in: education of the 
exceptional child, prevocational assessment, osychology/educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, and psychology/education in 
special learning/behavior problems* Shall have three years 
* teaching and/or administrative experience* 

3^ Shall have at least two years teaching experience or adminis- 
trative experience worlclng with students with special needs* 
Shall possess necessary personality characteristics which 
allow the person to work effectively with students with 
special needs as attested to by the local vocational 
^ director* 

* Sunmarizing the certification requirements, it appeared that the state 
expected a fairly high degree of competence in special or vocational educa-^ 
tion, but allowed for exceptional instances of persons who were qualified 
by some other route* 
Collateral Prom State Plan 

The state Plan for Vocational Education ,1965 carried as an appendix 
a state Student Senate resolution and a cover memorandum from the Assistant 
Cbmmissioner for ^cational^ Dl&chnical Education to the State Commissioner 
for Education* The memorandum called attention to the Student Senate 
resolution vlthout endorsing or challenging it* The resolution mentioned 
a 29 percent drop out rate in the Area )^cational**Technical Institutes 
the pr&vious year, and called for implementation of **a program that will 
provide services to fit the needs of each special needs student**^ 

Another memorandum in the plan appendix refers to the aggregate size of 
the special needs programs in Minnesota* The occasion for the memorandum 
was that special state funding of two million dollars for special needs 
services was not approved, and the Btemorandum indicated what uses wuld 
have been made of the funds if they had been available* Of the two million 
dollars, $500,000 would have been used to fund vocational assessment centers 
within the Area Vocational^-Technical Institutes CAVTIs) , $300,000 would have 



provided support services to post-secondary students In regular programs, 
$200,000 would have been Invested in the vocational advisory services 
program to minority persons and one million dollars would have been addressed 
to "the many adults needing community based training stations throughout 
the state. In cooperation with the state hospitals, DVR, and the Department 
of JCorrectlons, some 900 individuals could have been better asslmulated in 
the community and the labor market." Generally speaking, these programs, - 
together with the existing programs that were funded, would have been 
under the supervision of Coordinators of Special Needs at the local level* 

The state Plan section which gave annual and long range goals listed a 
post -secondary objective as "to provide all AVTIs with a special needs 
coordinator." The plan called for 33. such positions by 1976 (that objective 
was met). The budgeted funds for this objective were $350,000, Part B 
Federal monies and $100,000 of state and local monies* This objective wa^ 
stated under the objective of disadvantaged students and was not repeated 
under the heading of the handicapped; presumably the same objective would 
be served with respect to the handicapped students by meeting the objective 
as stated. 

A working paper authorized by the state supervisor of special needs In 
1975 stated that secondary vocational centers should arrange to receive 
program supervision under some agreement with the special needs coordinator 
In the appropriate AVTI* Secondary centers are regular secondary schools 
with vocational education programs located within them. One or more 
secondary center may exist In the primary service area of an AVTI. In 
Minnesota AVTIs are each operated by local school districts (except for 
three that are operated by specially created joint school districts) and 
serve predominantly post-^secondary and adult students. 
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Survey of Coordinator Job 
At the time this study yas begun» very little sumntary or descriptive 
iJQfoxmatlon could be found In regard to Coordinators of Special Needs* The 
job was relatively new, with over 2/3 of the coordinators having less than 
two years experience on the job. A survey was therefore made using a ques*- 
tlonnalre to elicit from the Incumbent coordinators their description 
of their positions, the position context and their own backgrounds. 
Questionnaire 

The major portion of the necessary questionnaire for position descrip- 
tion was available from a previous study. The genj&ral^ormat of the ques* 
tlonnalre was multiple choice to facilitate Interpretation and data manage- 
stent. The content dealt with program Information, with the program adminis- 
trator or coordinator as the reference point. This questionnaire was 
eicpanded for the present study In crnsultatlon with personnel of the State 
Special Needs Unit and was subjected to pilot testing. 

The questionnaire In Its final form was seven pages In length (see 

it 

Appendix A). Three major classes of Informational variable were covered: 
organizational variables such as the organization and administrative struc- 
ture within which the coordinator works; program characteristic variables 
such ds size of student body and extent of program segregatlon*lntegration; 
and Individual characteristics of the Incumbent such as training and „ 
experience and professional affiliation. The questionnaire closed with 
two open-ended questions calling for brief statements of work aspects for 
which the coordinator found himself best prepared and least well prepared. 
Procedure for Position Description 

The position questionnaire was mailed to each of the 33 Coordinators 
of Special Needs In Minnesota^ together with a cover letter soliciting their 



cooperation. Stamped return envelopes were provided. 

Within a week of their distri^^ntion, nearly half of the questionnaires 
had been returned. Two^thirds were returned within two weeks and all 33 
had been received by the investigator by the end of a four week period. 
The promptness and completeness of the return is mentioned as an Indication 
of :the extent to which the coordinators accepted and cooperated with tKe 
research. Some of the alacrity should probably be attributed to the fact 
that within the two weeks prior to distribution of the questionnaires* the 
coordinators had met with the state Division of Vocational Education staff 
who had explained the purpose of the research and had encouraged cooperation. 

In the course of receiving and following up on questionnaires* the 
decision was made to change the identity of the respondent from one of the 
programs. The coordinator who had first been identified (though under a 
job title different from coordinator) had begun the program in that district. 
His job duties broadened* however* and another person was placed in charge 
of the special needs program. It was this second person whose actual duties 
conformed to the job of Coordinator of Special Needs. It was his span of 
responsibility and program that was restricted to special needs concerns* 
the first person having assumed responsibility also for special education. 
The second person was therefore entered into the study and the first one 
was dropped; the numoer and identity of programs was maintained and the 
number of coordinators remained at 33. 

As responses were examined* certain implausible statements were 
discovered. For example* a coordinator reported that his program's total 
budget was $2000^ whereas his salary alone would far exceed that amount. 
Other coordinators reported that they were responsible to a special school 
district organized specifically for vocational education* whereas it was 
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known that the Area Vocational-Technical Institutes in which they were 
aiployed were the responsibility^of general school districts. Other and 
less obvious kinds of suspect data were reported. In order to avoid 
tallying evidently or even clearly fallacious information, telephone 
calls were made to the respondents by the investigator in order to 
discuss, Verify, and correct the suspect information. Telephone consul- 
tation of this kind was held with 13 of the 33 respondents, and similar 
discussion was held with four others incidental to other communication. 
In this way, all suspect information was verified or corrected. 

As incming returns were inspected and contacts made with respondents 
^the decision was made by the investigator to cease gathering information 
on program budgets. The reason for this decision was that reliable 
information appeared to be unobtainable from the smaller programs. Other 
than this deletion, completed position questionnaired were secured from 
loo percent of the population under study. 

The findings of the position questionnaire when tallied yielded a 
set of position descriptions which aggregated make up a description of 
the job of coordinator of special needs in Minnesota. 

Organ iga tip nal Variables 

Several questions dealt with the kind of organization in which the 
position is located, and with the position*s location within the organi** 
zation. These organizational variables are displayed in Tables 1 
through 6. 
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Table 1 

Geographic tocatlon of Incumbents* Programs 





Location 




Number 


Percent 


Central city 


over 50^000 and/or suburbs 


9 


27.3 


Urban/rural^ 


Including cities up to 50^000 


.12 


36.4 


Mostly rural 


» Includiog cities under 10^000 


. "ll 


33.3 


Other 




1 


3.0 




Total 


33 


100.0 



Geographic location was diverse^ and roughly equal among the three 
major categories* 

Host of the coordinators were employed in Area Vocational-Technical 
Institutes (AVTI^s)^ most of vhich were operated by local comprehensive 
school districts* This item of Information was one of those which 
necessitated telephone calls to some of the incumbents^ several of whom 
had reported that they were employed by districts organized, primarily 
for vocational education* 



Table 2 

Type of Local Educational Agency in Which 
the Incumbents Were Employed 



Type of Agency 


Number 


Percent 


Single comprehensive school district 


28 


84.8 


Board organized for vocational education 


4 


12.1 


Intermediate unit, nonvocatlonal 


_1 


3.0 


Total 


33 


lOO.O 
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Conversation indicated that? some coordinators were not clearly aware 
that the AVTI reported In most instances to a comprehensive school board. 

The four hoards organized for vocational education included the staters 
three vocational districts specially created by legislation and one 
vocational center operated by a joint board. The nonvocational intermediate 
unit wa. also operated by a joint boards but one organised primarily for 
apecial education. 

Table 3 

Person to Uhom the Coordinator Is Responsible^ 
in the Conduct of His Work 



Supervisor 


Nuniber 


Percent 


Superintendent of a district 


2 


6.1 


Director of a school or AVTI 


18 


54.5 


Department head 


4 


12.1 


Director of Special Education 


4 


12.1 


Other 


4 


12.1 


More than one of the above 


1 


, 3.0 


total 


33 


100.0 



The preponderance of AVTI organizations in the reporting population 
accounted in large measure for the fact that over half of the coordinators 
reported themselves to be directly responsiUe to AVTI directors. In two 
of the staters special vocational education districts » the superintendent 
was in direct supervisory relationship to the coordinator » and in those 
districts there was no conventional AVTI director. The four directors of 
apecial education tallied in Table 3 were responsible to vocational educa*- 
tion line supervisors, or had direct regulatory responsibility to the State 
Division of Vocational Education, 
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The position questionnaire asked each respondent to write in his otm 
position title, and the name and title o£ his immediate supervisor, in 
addition to checking the supervisor's title closest to the options tallied 
ia Table 3* The wriwe-in responses v;ere so diverse as to make tabulation 
unfeasible, but some tentative patterns emerged* The most comon pattern, 
reported by 14 of the respondents, was that of an incxnnibent titled as pome 
c\o3e variant of Coordinator of Special Heeds and reporting to a superin- 
tendent, to a vocational school director or assistant director, or to a 
principal* Reporting to the same kinds of supervisors were eight other 
coordinators vith different local position titles: two entitled as instruc- 
torSy two as Support Service Managers, a learning center director, a 
director of specie! services^ a project director, and a department chairman* 

The local titles of the coordinators themselves were assessed by the 
questionnaire in two different ways, one by check-off of stated options and 
the other by write-in* 

Table 4 

Coordinators^ Local Position Titles, Checked 
as Being Closest to the Given Options 



Title Option 


Number 


Percent 


Special Needs Coordinator 


24 


72.7 . 


Support Services Manager 


5 


15.2 


Director of Special Services 


1 


3.0 


Other 


_3 


9.1 


Total 

ft 


33 


100.0 
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Table 5 

Coordinators* Local Position Titles 
as Reported by Write-in 



Local Job Title 


Number 


Percent 


Coordinator of Soecl^ Needs 


19 


57.6 


Instructor 


4 


12.1 


support Services Manager 


2 


6.1 


Vocational Director 






Director, Project or Center 


2 


6.1 


Chainaan, Related Instruction Department 


1 


3.0 


Work Coordinator 


1 


3.0 


Special Needs Counselor 


1 


3.0 


Blank 




6.1 


* 

Total 


33* 


100 .Q 



Local position title alone was evidently not the key to coimaonallty 
In this population. Some of the comments written on the questionnaires » 
and some of the telephone contacts with the incumbents, Indicated a 
dissatisfaction with the existing position titles* Some comments Indicated 
tension, such as "I am an administrator, and would resent being called a 
coordinator,^ and ^Coordinator Is feared because It Is believed the 
tascpayers feel us ^administration heavy.**' At least one Incumbent was 
found to be undergoing fundamental redefinition of his position during 
the survey. 

The survey was conducted during January and February of 1976. Each 
Incumbent was asked to report when he began to function as Coordinator of 
Special Needs. 
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Table 6 

Date When Respondents Were First Employed as Coordinators 



13 



Starting Date 


Nuniber 


Percent 


Before 1/70 


1 


3.0 


1/70 ^ 12/70 


2 


6.1 


1;71 - 12/71 


1 




1/72 - 12/72 


0 


0 0 


1/73 - 12/73 


3 


9.1 


1/74 - 6/74 


2 


6.1 


7/74 - 12/74 


10 


30.3 


1/75 * 6/75 


3 


9.1 


7/75 * 12/75 


9 


27.3 


J7ot reported 


_2_ 


6.1 


Total 


33 


100.0 



Over two"thlrds (73*9%) of the Coordinators of Special Needs in MlBnesota 
were first so employed vlthin the txso calendar years iinmediately preceding 
the study^ this fact emphasizing the newness of the job* With few exceptions^ 
the incumbents were the first to hold their positions; one exception was 
that of a coordinator who in 1974 replaced a predecessor who had begun as 
coordinator in 1971 and whose duties had since so broadened as to remove 
him from the population under study* 

Program Variables 

The special needs programs supervised by the Coordinators of Special 
Needs are of many kinds* Several program variables were ascertained by the 
position questionnaire* Characteristics of the programs are sKbwi^ in 
Tables 7 through 18* 
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Table 7 

Extent to WMch the Progareun Is pperated Separately 
from the Hegular Vocational E(hication Program 



Separateness 


Number 


Percent 


Physically distinct service facilities 


2 


6.1 • 


No separate facilities, fa]}y integrated 


13 


39.4 


Neither con^letely separate nor integrated 


17 


51.5 


Not determined 


± 


3.0 


Total 


33 


100.0 



One of the physically distinct programs was reported to operate ina multidistrict 
regional special services center, and the other as a remedial center located in an 
AVTI. Most programs, it will be noted in Table 7, had some segregated and some 
integrated aspects. The 13 falfy i ntegrated programs openited mostly as a set of 
supportive services, including counseling and tte modification or supplementation of 
regular vocational eAication classes. 

The reported program sizes tn terms of numbers of students are not to be taken 
as accurate reports, or at least ^t as meaningful r^resentattons of program service 
volumes. Telephone calls were made to some of the less plausibly reported programs, 
and it became evident that pupil accounting methods were highly variable. One coor- 
dinator reported a current membership of 20, but a service volume during September 
to January of 78. 
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Table 8 

Programs Categorized by Numbers of Students Reported to be 
In Average Dally >tembership at the Time of Survey 





Average Membership 


Number 


Percent 



^0-24 


4 


12^1 


25-49 


9 


27.3 


50 - 74 


8 


24.2 


75 - 99 


0 


0.0 


100 - i99 


7 


21.2 


200 - 299 


2 


6.1 


300 or more 


2 


6.1 


lilot reported 


_1 


3.0 


Total 


33 


100.0 



Other programs reported that almost all students served since September 
were still in sustained service in January. A number of programs had no 
formal period of service to students » and hence had no verifiable number 
of students receiving service. In short » present pupil accounting methods 
do not permit the question to be answered reliably. This conclusion is 
strengthened by calculating the reported number of special needs students 
as a percent of the total vocational cnrolljnent in the applicable AVTI; 
the obtained percents ranged from 45 percent in an AVTI with over 1500 
students to 3 percent in an AVTI with approximately 1000 students. The 
data in Table 8 are meaningful as coordinator reports » but not as factual 
service figures. 
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Table 9 

Age Levels of Students Served in the 33 programs, Reported 
as Percents of the Students with Special Needs ' 



Number of Programs with Stated Percents 
Age Level 0% 1-9% 10-49% 50-89% 90-99% 100% 



JuOior high school 


28 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Senior high school 


18 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


Post-secondary to age 21 


6 


0 


5 


17 


4 


0 


Adult over age 21 


7 


3 


17 


6 


0 


0 



The primary import of Table 9 is that the Coordinators of Special Needs 
were respor.5tlble for a number of different age configurations* The compara* 
tively large number of programs with zero junior or senior high school enroll- 



ment may be associated with the preponderance of programs in AVTIs» Instltu-* 
tlons that are mostly post secondary in mission* Vhat is of more practical 
significance is the fact that most programs are not restricted to a single 
age range* 

Tabie 10 

Types of Special Needs Reported of Students in the 33 Programs^ 
Given as Estimated Percents of Enrollment 



Number of Programs with Stated Percents 
Need Type 0% 1^9% 10-49% 50-89% 90-99% 100% 



Handicapped only 


5 


9 


15 


3 


0 


1 


Disadvantaged ^nly 


5 


4 


8 


11 


4 


1 


Both 


7 


7 


12 


5 


2 


0 


Neither 


17 


5 


8 


0 


2 

w 


1 



The meaning of Table 10 is difficult to state unequivocally* The lack 
of a good student accounting system^ mentioned earlier, is evident in the 
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Implausible report that nearly half of the programs served students who vete 
neither handicapped nor disadvantaged* that one*thlrd had a significant 
number (XOX or more) of such students » and three had 90 percent or more of 
such students/ In the light of the programs being set up to serve handicapped 
and/or disadvantaged students only» the reported percent^es should be 
considered unreliable. 

^ Sl]Qilarly» data reported regarding the programs* budgets vere considered 
too unreliable co warrant even tabulation. This was true to such ^n extent 
that late respondents were asked to omit answers to the question. Telephone 
contacts with the respondents seined to indicate that those with the larger 
budgets, those with budgets of over $50,000, were reporting from a formal 
budget document that had been developed under their direct management; those 
reporting budgets in the lower ranges were reporting estimates that, in some 
cases, did not take into account the lncumbent*s salary. A reasonably 
confident statement can be made, on the basis of all information gathered, 
that aeven programs have budgets of over $100,000 annually. 

Reports about personnel supervised by the Coordinators of Special Needs, 
on the other hand, appear 'to be reliable except as qualified belowi 

Table 11 * 

Teachers Supervised by Coordinators of Special Needs 



number of 


Number of 


Percent of 


Xeachers 


Programs 


Programs 


0 


15 


45.5 


1-4 


10 


30.3 


5-9 


4 


12.1 


10 - 14 


0 


0.0 


15 - 19 


1 


3.0 


20-24 


2 


6.1 


25-29 


0 


0.0 


30 - 34 


_1 


3.0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 
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Table 12 



Support Service Managers and Case Seirvice Managers Supervised 
by Coordinators of Special Needs 





Number of 
Service Manafierif 


Number of 
Programs 


Percent of 
Frof^rams 



0 


27 


87.9 


1 


1 


3.0 


2 


3 


9.1 


3 


1 


3.0 








9 




3.0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 



Table 13 

Secretaries and Other Clerical Ubrkers Supervised 
by Coordinators of Special Needs 





Number of 


Number of 


Percent of 


Clerical Ubrkers 


Programs 


Programs 


0 


10 


. 30.3 


1 


17 


51.5 


2 


3 


9.1 


3 


0 


0.0 


4 


2 


6.1 


10 


_1 


3.3 


Totals 


33 


100.0 
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Table 14 

Vocational Evaluators and Work Evaluators Supervised 
by Coordinators of Special Needs 



NuniDer or 


ntmiDer oz 


jrercenc or 


Evaluators 


Programs 


Programs 


0 


30 


90.9 


1 


1 


3.0 


2 


1 


3.0 


■ 3 




3.0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 



Table 15 

Aides Supervised by Coordinators of Special Needs 
Excluding Unpaid Student Aides 





Nianber 




Number of 


Percent of 


of Aides 




Programs 


Programs 


0 




18 


54.5 


1 




4 


12.1 


2 




2 


6.1 

* 


3 




3 


9.1 


4 








5 




2 


6.1 


15 




3 


9.1 


19 




1 


3.0 




Totals 


33 


100.0 
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Table 16 

Tutors^ Including Certified Instructors Functioning as Tutors^ 
Supervised by Coordinators of Special Needs; 
Does Not Include Unpaid Student Tutors 



Number of 


Number of 


Percent of 


Tutors 


Programs 


Programs 


0 


24 


72.7 


, 1 


1 


3.0 


2 


1 


3.0 


3 


0 


O.'O 


4 


1 


3.0 


5 


0 


o.o 


6 


1 


3.0 


7 


2 


6.1 


8 


1 


3.0 


9 


1 


3.0 


10 


_1 


3.0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 




Table 17 




Other Personnel Supervised by Coordinators of Special Needs 




Number of 


Number of 


Percoit of 


Other Personnel 


Programs 


Programs 


0 


16 


48.5 


1 


3 


9.1 


2 


2 


S.l 


3 


3 


9.1 


4 


1 


3.0 


5 


4 


12.1 


6 


1 


3.0 


7 


0 


O.O 


8 


1 


3.0 


9 


0 


O.O 


10 


1 


3.0 


15 


1 


3.0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 
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Table 18 

Total Personnel Supervised by Coordinators of Special Needs 





riuuuier o£ 


ire rc en u o £ 


Personnel 


Programs 


Programs 


n 

V 






1-4 


6 


18.2 




8 


24.2 


in — iA 


A 
V 




15 - 19 


2 


6.1 


20 - 24 


4 


12.1 


25-29 


0 


0.0 


30 - 34 


1 


3.0 


aO - 54 


1 


-3^0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 



The most important qualification to bear in mind while interpreting 
these personnel data is that the respondents were not instructed to respond 
in terms of full time equivalent positions* Each person reported to be 
supervised was not necessarily a full time employee* Some positions, such 
as those of Case Services or Support Services Manager, were full time 
without known exception* Other positions, such as Tutor, were more often 
than not part time* Some of the clerical positions, each reported as one 
full datum, were assigned half time to the Coordinator^f Special Needs* The 
entabled numbers therefore represent span of control rather than size of 
program, although the two are probably related* 

It does seem probable, however, both on rational grounds and on the 
basis of collateral evidence, that the personnel numbers were reported 
reliably within the qualifications stated above* 

Each coordinator was asked whether any part of his special needs program 
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vae provided to students In a non*school facility such as a sheltered 
WDrkshop, and the fee paid by the school and not by vocational rehabilita- 
tion. This question was Included for Its Implications Regarding the use of 
coQimunlty resources, and because some programs In other states were known 
to follow this prsfctlce. Responses, after refinement by telephone. Indicated 
that one of ,the coordinators followed this practice of purchasing some 
services, and that the others did not. 

- The program descriptions showed a fairly wide diversity of program 
characterlstolcs In terms of such variables as use of specialized resources, 
size and nature of student body, and staffing. 
Incumbent Variables 

The backgrounds In training and experience of the Incumbents, and their 
professional orientations, were likewise found to be diverse, as Is shown In 
Tables 19 through 23. 

Most of the Incumbents reported degrees of Masters level or beyond. 

Except for vocational rehabilitation and business managenent, most of 
the coordinators have had at least nine credits of training (roughly three 
courses) In each of the listed areas. 

Table 19 

levels of Academic Preparation Reported 
by Coordinators of Special Needs 



Highest Degree 


Kumber 


Percent 


B.A. jr &.S. 


4 


12.1 


B.A. or S.S. plus 45 quarter credits 


4 


12.1 


M.A. or M.S. 


11 


33.3 


M.A. or M.S. p-ltis 45 quarter credits 


33 


39.4 


Ph.D. or Ed.D 




3.0 


Totals 


33 


100.0 
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Table 20 

Areas in Which Coordinators of Special Needs Have 9 or More 
Quarter Credits of Undergraduate or Graduate Training 



Areas 


Number 


Percent 


General Education 


33 


100.0 


Vocational . Trade find Xndtistrld]. 


26 


78.8 


fecial Education 


19 


57.6 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


10 


■ 30.3 


Educational Administration, Program Management 


17 


51.5 


Business Administration 


7 


21.2 


Table 2X 






Occupations in Which Coordinators of Special Needs 




Bave Had at Least Eight Months of Experience 






Occupation 


Number 


Percent 


Teacher in Vocational education 


13 


39.4 


Vocational education counselor 


6 


18.2 


Teacher-coordinator, vocational education 


11 


33.3 


Case Services or Support Services Manager 


15 


45.5 


Teacher in special education 


12 


36.4 


Director or supervisor, special education 


7 


21.2 


School psychologist 


0 


0.0 


Rehabilitation counselor, state employer 


4 


12.1 


Vocational Adjustment Coordinator 


2 


6.1 


Teacher in general education 


18 


54.5 


School counselor, general education 


7 


21.2 



The data in Table 21 were generated by the coordinators checking off 
presented options^ and hence may not be eschaustive; the data in Table 22 
vcre generated by classifying responses to an opQn*-ended question. 

The experiential backgrounds of the incumbent coordinators were found 
to be quite heterogeneous within education. Most of them had been teachers 
within general education. Nearly half (45.5%) had been Case Services or 
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Support Services Managers, a kind of direct service special needs position 
from which It Is reasonable to assume that they were recruited to become 
coordinators. This fact probably led several respondents to omit that job 
as a response to the question reported In Table 22» viewing the transition 
to coordinator status as a change of title only without abrOpt change of 
duties. 

Table 22 

Titles of Last Jobs Held by Incumbents Prior to 
Becoming Coordinators of Special Needs 



Job Titles 


Number 


Percent 


Vocational education Instructor 


8 


24.2 


Vocational education supervisor 


3 


9.1 


fecial education Instructor 


7 


21.2 


Special education supervisor 


2 


6.1 


General education Instructor 


5 


15.2 


General education supervisor 


2 


6.1 


Vocational rehabilitation counselor 


1 


3.0 


Vocational adjustment coordinator 


2 


6.1 


Job in private employment 


_3 


9.1 


Totals 


33 


100.0 



The number of coordinators whose last previous job was as spe^^lal or 
general education Instructor, a total of .12 or 36.4 percent. Is noteworthy. 
Some of those classified as general educators, It is known from other sources, 
were experienced In remedial' communication teaching. In any events two-thirds 
of the coordinators were recruited Immediately from jobs outside of vocational 
education, although most of them (see Table 21) had had vocational education 
experience In the past. 

A final Incumbent dattim, taken as an Index of professional Identification, 
was membership in selected professional organizations. 

Most coordinators were members of the primary professional organization 
In the field of vocational education, the American Vocational Association. 

2t) 
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Mp&^vere also members of the National Association of Vocational Education 
Special Needs Personnel* 

Tabel 23 

Professional Organizational Membership Reported 
by Coordinators of Special Needs 



Organization Number Percent 



Anerlcan Vocational Association • 21 63.6 

Council for Exceptional Children 9 27.3 

National Uehabllltatloii Association 5 15.2 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 5 15.2 

Minnesota Administrators Special Education 6 18.2 

National Association of Vocational Education ^ 

Special Needs Personnel 19 3/.6 



On the vhole» Coordinators of Special Needs In Minnesota were found 
to be diverse iJQ their personal backgrounds and affiliations. The diversity 
of their programs and program settings has been noted earlier. The question 
to be addressed later Is whether this diversity can be taken to represent 
A single group with a wide range of characteristics, or whether It represents 
subgroups » each with a more restricted range of characteristics. The test 
of subgroup divisibility will be addressed In terms of the coordinators* 
reports of what competencies they need In their positions; the competency 
ratings will be the subject of the next section* 

Competency Referents as Job Description 

The job of Coordinator of Special Needs could reasonably be described 
as the exercise of those competencies which the job requires* That Is, 
when a coordinator has reported what he must be able to do, he has also 
reported what he does. 

A job description arrived at from rated competency statements Is necessarily 
Incomplete. As McCleary (1973) has said "perhaps the most difficult activity, 

27 
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but a very necessary one, is the actxtal writing of competency statements* 
The scope of the statement, its form, and the elements be included all 
create 'hangups'* If possible^ accept the idea that education (competency 
attainment) is an open system: (1) All possible competencies will never 
be identified and some can only be vaguely defined, (2) some competencies 
that you will Identify will* not have any Identifiable means of attainment, 
a\id (3) seme will seem extremely simple and mundane while others will 
appear to be so complex as to be unrealistic* Best progress has been made 
when statements are molar in form*" This limitation of scope cited by 
McCleary applied to the list of coupetencies which the coordinators of 
special needs used as the *,asis for their ratings* The limitations 
(Similarly apply to any job description derived from the competency 
referents* 

A full description of each competency referent and of the distributions 
of ratings for the statements would require a six^page table which will not 
be repeated here* It will be found in the companion report (Krantz & 
Weatherman, J976a)* For present purposes, it will suffice to highlight 
those competencies which seem to Illustrate the range of the coordinator's 
responsibilities and which describe the job beyond what is given in preceeding 
sections of thiis report. 

Most coordinators find it at least important to participate iu the 
selection of personnel and most find it essential to supervise and evaluate 
the performance of staff personnel* 

Most coordinators reported that it is at least important for them to 
determine the size and type of the special needs program through needs 
assessment, identify and recommend physical plant requirements, acquire 
funding from a variety of sources to support the program, and design and 
implement a program evaluation process* On the other hand* only slightly 
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more than one'-half of the Incumbents reported that they had found It 
Important to design a system for vocational evaluation of students using 
real or simulated work as the medium. 

Most of the coordinators reported that they found it at least impor- 
tant to lead a multidisciplinary team meeting regarding the special needs » 
develop an individualized descriptive program plan for individual students^ 
assist students to solve interpersonal problems » make a determination of 
the student^s needs and potentials^ provide vocational counseling and 
guidance to students with special needs » provide remedial and developmental 
instruction in basic skills and apply basic learning theory and principles 
of behavior manag^ent to the design of instructional programs for individual 
students. 

Most of the coordinators reported that it was Important or essential 
for them to maintain the programs record system in accordance with state 
regulations and format » authorize purchases and expenditures in accordance 
with standard practice^ interpret and Implement at the local level the 
guidelines and philosophy of the state plan for vocational education^ comply 
vlth state and federal laws and regulations on behalf of the special needs 
progtam^ and develop and maintain a special needs budget that appropriately 
accounts for funds from several sources* 

In general, when the designation 'Wst" appears above, this indicates 
that at least tv/o-thirds of the respondents made the described rating. 

Summary 

In summary, the job of Coordinator of Special Needs In vocational 
education In Minnesota can be described from three standpoints: specification 
in the state plan for vocational education » survey of the 33 extant positions 
as reported by Incumbents, and as the exercise of the competenclGs reported 
to be needed by the incumbents. 
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COHPETEMCIES REQUIRED OF COORDINATORS OF SPECIAL MEEDS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA AS PERCEIVED BY IHCUlfflENTS 



(Summary) 

This summarizes the procedures and findings of an investigation conducted 

by the Depart£ient of Educational Adzrunistration, University of Minnesota, and 

supported in part by the U.S* Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, An 

Empirical Role Definition of Local Special Heeds Personnel in Vocational 

Education . 
^ 

BACKGROUND 

This study was carried out; as part of a programmatic research and devel* 
opmenL effort* That effort is the development of inservice training for - 
persons who at the local educational agency level are responsible for prograias 
of vocational education for handicapped and disadvantaged students* In 
Minnesota, this job is designated as Coordinator of Special Needs* 

The Department of Educational Administration conducts inservice training 
for directors of special education* The present investigation was suggested 
by soQe of the developcents in that program. Other activities have included 
a- survey of special needs personnel in the various state divisions of voca- 
tional education and a survey of local special needs programs in the various 
states* 

PURPOSE OF STUDY ^ 

The purpose of the present investigation uas to delineate the nature of 
the job of Coordinator of Special Needs in Minnesota, and to determine what 
competencies are perceived by the incumbents to be required by that job* 

The study investigated the following: 

1* Characteristics of the organizational context of the job, nature 
of the progranj supervised, and background and professional orient^-- 
^ tion of the incumbents. 

2* CoTupetencies required on the job as perceived by the incumbents, 
and, 

3- Wliether, in thoir perceptions of their competency requirements, 
the MijmesoLa Coordinators of i^pccial Need;; constitute an indis^ 
tingiiislinble single population or uhethei: they are made up of 
distinguishable subpopulatlons. 

Available infonnalion Indicated that the job would be diverse and that ihe 
inciinbonts vouJd be varied in backgroiu^d and orioatation, 

KKLATKD lNFOR>L\TIOri 

Sjiecial Neadfi pro(;rnncning in vocation;il education (service to stiulonts 
who are handicapped and/ov cliJiadvaut :if;od) haii attained hif,U visibility, and 
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itn lead personnel are the subject of considerable Interest* The* job of 
Coordinator of Special Ueeds, to which Is allocated the responsibility of 
special needs programs at the local level, has emerged as pivotal In the 
' enterprise. The job Is defined In general terms in the Minnesota State 
Plan for vocational education, but neither In Minnesota nor elsewhere was 
there .found a statement of what competencies are required by the job* 

The competencies of educational personnel have likewise become the sub- 
jects of extensive literature. The competency based movement Is relatively 
recent, \T±th most of its literature appearing In the l970*s* The competencies 
approach has become the most common one in the design of new training programs 
for educational personnel* 

A state by state search has not revealed the existence of a preservice 
or inservice training program designed for Coordinators of Special Needs* 
Kate of entry into the job appears to be rapid and the incumbents appear to 
have been variously recruited. The specific facts regarding this, however^ 
had not been previously ascertained. 

DESIGN OF THE^TUDY 

Population The population studied consisted of all 33 present Coordinators 
of Special Needs in >!innGsota* 

Competency stateTr.ents A jury of experts was assembled to generate competency 
statements. Tne jury consisted of: the state Coordinator of Vocational 
Special Keeds Progrnams; the state Coordinator of Vocational Progra:ns for the 
Handicapped; a University of Minnesota professor of vocational education; the 
president of the state association of special needs personnel, the secretary 
of the association, and another local special needs coordinator; a University 
of Minnesota professor of educational administration; the director of a pri- 
vate rehabilitation facility; and a consultant engaged in developing a state- 
vide infonr*ation system for special needs. The jury nembers individually 
subinitted competency stdtenents and then laet for a full ^^y and an additional 
half*-day to refine and collate the statements. 'The result vjas a list of 44 
competency statements. 

Position (Ii>r.criDr.ion A -questionnaire was developed for f;eneraiing information 
about the or^janizalional context, the program cliaracteristlcs , and the coordi^ 
nator prepnralion and orientation* This questloijnaire v*as submitted to the 
33 coordinators*»in Minnesota, with 1002 return. 

Competoncv rntinr, Tlie ^(4 competency stator,ents were presented to the Coordi- 
nators wi til the request to check each competency as beiaig cither Not Needed, 
Useful, Important, or Kssentlal to tlie conduct of the job. Returns i;ere 
received fi'om every coordinator* 

Annl vrJn The returns ijcre GratJr^tlcnlly checked for patterns tlint might indi-- 
cate roliahility of the Jufstruments. The ch.irncterlr,t J cg as revealed on the 
porjtion qucr.tloiuKilre nnd the rnrJnf^G of the competcncios; u'ere tabulntod. 
Finally, 17 coii;i>ct(;ncJeG uiire chocUed <ignjnra 7 cliarnctcji ictj c<; of the por-ltlons 
/*nd of the Jncnmbantc to determine w1;oLhor the oamj>otoncy rnt<inf,r* were those 
of n single population or of dlr.t Jnj;ul f;li;ib] e rtul>{>opiilntiou54 

9^ ■ . ' 33 - - 
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Instrument rellAllity To the limited extent that verification was possible, 
the Inctruncnts appeared to be operating with reasonable reliability. 

Orfianlzational variables Geographic location was found to be roughly propor-^ 
tlonate among central city, urban/rural, and rural. Host incutrbents were 
found In Area Vocational^Technical Institutes operated by single sphool 
districts, and most were under the iumtediate direction of the school director. 
Kost of the incumbents had job titles similar to that of coordinator and 
over t\ro-thlrds of the Jobs had been established within the past l-t/o calendar 
years. 

Program variables Most programs were neither completely integrated nor complete 
ly segregated. In size they ranged from ten to more than 300 students* Age 
levels served ranged from junior high to adults over age 21. Types of student 
need vere reported equivocally. The coordinators reported supervising per- 
sonnel ranging in nunber from zero (five programs) to over 20 (six programs). 

Incumbent variables Most of the incumbents reported academic degrees of 
Masters level or beyond. Most of them had had at least 9 quarter credits of 
training in general education-, vocational trade and industrial education, 
spocial education, ;ind educational administration. Host had been employed in 
vocational education in the past* Host of them had taught in general education 
and over a third of then had taught in special education. Nearly two-^thirAs 
>jere members of the Aiserican Vocational Asj>ociation and more than half were 
members ol: the National Association of Vocational Eduation Special Needs 
Personnel. 

Competency ratings Host of the 44 competencies uere rated by the Coordinators 
as being at least Iirsportant if not Essential. On the other hand, at least 
one 'coordinator reported each of 39 competencies to be not needed at all in 
his situiition; only five competencies had no "ratings of Not Needed. The 
ciost commoa rating of the competencies wac Essential. 

Contin^.encies A total of 17 competencies .were ^selected to be matched against 
7 variables from the position questionnaire. The proposition to be tesCed 
Was that variables on the position questionnaire couid be used to divide the 
responding population into groups who i^uld rate the con)petencies differently. 
Of the 11^ comparison, 4 were found^to be statistically significant at the 
.05 level. This finding does not allow a practical division of fhe popula- 
tion into groups; for practical purposes, tliex- may be considered as a single, 
but diverse, population* 

C0NCI,USI0N3 AKD RKC01I?Ih:M])ATI0NS 

Reliabili ty of jnf ormn t jon The informatJon in general was considered t"o bo 
adeqnately reliable for this early stage in the development of a training 
program* 

j^opnlation unitv^ Ur>efiil r»ul)popiTl*itionn ainong Minncnota Coordinators of 
Speci.-Tlirc^iTu'cri: not (liiicrinJi.aLcd by thJ;; f;tudy. The poinilntion is best 
troafcd as unitary and the pofiitioiii: nre bei;t considered to be vnriiints of 
the f^arie job* Within that uat»ie Job, there Jn much dlvornlty nml training 
appronclion (;houJ.<I bo iiUlivi<hialir.cd. 
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Competency patterns Perceptions of competency needs lacked unanimity; however, 
the clear majority of coordinators considered most competencies on the list to 
be at least Important. The conclusion Is that the expert jury uas successful 
In generatlrsg competency statements that uere reasonably compatible with the 
job of coordinator. Some of the ratings lecd to the conclusion that some of 
the coordinators are not yet familiar with all of the requlreiients of their 
jobs* 

The job The -job of Coordinator of Special Heeds Is emergent and not yet 
fully defined. It consists of a new general class of personnel in vocational 
education, the first middle managers uho are not trade-specific. The job 
has multidisciplinary affinities, with roots in at least vocational education, 
spetlal education, and vocational rehabilitation, as was evident in the compe- 
tency ratings and in the incurients' backgrounds. 

Recogcnendatlons to the field It is recommended that the state education agency 
and the incumbent coordinators engage in continued clarification of the nature 
of the coordinator job. The diversity of program and job context should not 
be xmnecessarily discouraged. Neither should there be suppression of the 
diversity in incunibent background and orientation at this stage in the field's 
development. 

Recommendations for tralnlna The general research and development plan of 
vhich this study was an early segncnt was confirmed in its immediate succeeding 
stages: 

1. It is recoTimended that there be distveloped an individuali?<ed , modular, 
c'ompeteiicy based inservice training program for- Coordinators of 
Special Keeds. ' > 

2. It is recoEimended that investigation be made of the applicability 
of this study's findings and recon-jnendations to other states. 

3. Since the position Is in many respects analogous to that of the 
director of special educction, considerntion should be given to 
using the already developed training progra.:) for special education 
directors vhere applicable. 

It is recomtjended that a determination be irade of actual competency 
requirements of the job as well as the presently reported incumbent 
perceptions of competency need. ^, ^ 

5. Finally, the competency list used in this study Is affinued to be 
nn appropriate one and is recoiu::jc?ndcd for further refinement, such 
as the divisioii into administrative and service competencies and 
a free sort lo develop a taxonomy of competencies. 



Rlr.h<ird Weatherman, 
Project Director 

Gordon Krant?., 

Project Coordln,it:or 
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Mr««cor of Spcdil Servtcta 

Cue Scrvtcca t£au|>r ^ *• 

cthMtt 



IX iUlOITlOM CO tnswctlrts th^ fine qucsctoiit plcsic vtlct oo tbc lint 

Che ctclc by vhlch jour Job la lifted In your dtatrtcc'i persooaftl 



3 

S 

1 



t>o 7011 thtok thic Toar Job ihouU l^ve * different cltltT If ao. plcsit 
vrlcc the line bclov vbic you cbtnk it should b>: 



To i^Kn *r« 70U directly responsible In the conduct of your JobT 

Hc44c cbeck cbc boi u the rtghc follcvisg the ctclc vhtch t« closut 

tft tlic title of the pcr^ou to whom you nporc directly* (7) 

Stipcrlnt^dcot of A*dlAtrl«t I Hi 

t>lr««tor of A ACtiool or AVTl . * ^ 

- StpArtscnt hcAd « 

Director of Special Education , 

Spft«l«l NoedA Coordinator r«« * 

ttbcr (write In) . « 



Korc tbAa otic of thfi above 



1 

f 



5* Ka&c Aod title <^ your t^cdtatc supervisor. 
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F6C vbsvt voHc* besides yout ovn, ate you r«sponslblet la che bltok 
^ fdlX&vlnt eicb tlclei vrlte In the MJ>3ER of such petsott^ for Vhote 

votk 70a carry ptofesstotul or supervisory tesponslblllcy* Counc * 



fArt tlae pervoa ts OHC* Vbete Che snvuer Im leco* vrlte Id **0*'* 

TtacberU) tvpenriscd b^ jou )> 

^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Support Services Kan^gecCt) _„^Cl0.11> 

Ct«« $errlcc« Ki3U«c(s> f lZ.l3> 

StereUryClcs) oc other clerical s(tp«nfl3«d by jou fU.lS) 

focotloul tTaluscocfs) . Vork £Taluaeor(t> . • (16,17) 

litfeCt) for fbose vork 70a tra r«spon«lble _ ( H.W 

Ottiet (speclfj) ; , ^C20,21> 

Otter (specify) C22.23> 

7* LOCATION - Pl«a«e «;h*c1c the box cftc tlghc vhlch fotloo cbe oo« 

besc deserlpclon of the PRlHAJOf atea served by your pro£»&. . (24) 



c«acrtl city oitlyi populaclom over 50,000. of a fiettcpolltaa 
•re« 

•uburbt otaiyi of * £lty vltb popuUcloo over SO.OCO 

ecottal citty* population over SO.OOO* AKD let «ubutbt 

vrban/rural, tncludlns city or cities of populaclon 10*000 to 
^.000 

vovcly rural* ^y Include utbsn atexs undet popultctoa lOtOOO • * 

other, DEFIliE belov: 
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|« OtCAlfUATlOM - ri«M« chtck tht b«x at die tight whlcb follow th* OHZ 
Wat d««crtptlor of the kln4 of orEaDlzatloa to vKlch >ou art rctpo<^lbl« 
1ft tht adaUlttraclott of your pto^raa of t«rvlcit« t« atud«(»t« vith ap«cl«l 
^*<U 1ft vot«tloo«l Hiiettloo* 

' a #tiktl<, loc«l achool dlatrltt whUh of^»t«t a COKPltEHntSlVC 
«duettlOtt4l ayacGi. Ittcluding eltaentaTy athool^^ (uy alto opor^tm 
ft irocatloci«l<^t«chalc«l athool an4/or comutilty college; My off«t 
^vocftlloo&I a«Tvlta to tttldcott of oth«x dlatrlcra ««, 

ft Xoc«l School dltttlct OTgsnUed ffilHAAlLt TOSH VCCATIOKAL EOUCAIlOet; 
«ftf co«eir a«Bo 0T«a ftt,«oT« Xhn. otx« locftl Scner*! «du£atloa actiool 
4l«ttl£t« o^^y ba ft Jolor ?ov«ta Board* *««««««««««««« 

A afocUl pott*««toodar7 dltttltt whlcb It SOT prlwitlly orgaolttd 
fot iTMotlootl eduettloo; ao lllttottatlOQ vould bo o Junior coUtga 
•t coawaity coll<g« dUttlcr vhltb It governed bj a tpcclflc at«o 
Vitblft tbo araro *od vbleh nay ol^o provide vocfttlooal odoettlon 
iertltt 

ftft li^tenoedlAte imlt or Joint fower# Board provldlox a aictitr of 
odocttloo^l tarvlcet; KOT ?ftI}lAltlLt otgutlstd fot iMcadc&al 
odoettloft ««««« 

Otbcr« tCFIHE btlov; .««« .««« 



(IS) 



>,* , H«a«o ofttcr the total opcrttlng tiudgtt aoounr for yout tfMcclol- noodt * 
l>togrjn colv dtttipg ,the corctot fltcal year* tovoded to rhc nr&rctt thouswid* 



m 2% 28 29) 



(16-29) 



10* SEpAKAtSNESS - ?lc«tc dictk th£ box at th£ tight following the aratccuiot 
thtt bctt dc>crlb«t vh«rc yout tpcclal occda prof;rAtt opcrarct lo relation to 
the atandard vocational td^tttlon progrw. <30) 

apcdal occdt pro£raa operared In a separate c«nc«r» physically a«p»r«tc 
fron other progrtco of vocttlonal cduc^tloa or general education * * * * '1 

,1 ■ * 

a^dal Qccdt proCrca operated aa an tNlECSAL p^rt of chc ttan^Urd 
iroeatlonal rduc^tlon progr^a of your Adnlnltr^atlvc origan 1 torlcn » no 
ac^aratc ofrclal necdv arcat for atudcnro (r^y have aprdal offlcct 
for atarf) * 

aptclal iirrda pro£raa neither completely scparatt nor fully liit«0r«ccd 
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f4ld by cha public adiool. pot by ^C4tloo4l c^hibUlmloat 

Vo 



iCS IXVttS - f l£ai£ ftocac la tbc blaaks cht appcoxiJuC£ p£Ct£nca^ of 
tbtt SFICIAL KtECS st^fata vho aca at tha follOHt:jt Itvcli ta youC 
protein* louad to tht c^re^c vbolt ctabcc (lutb »a **12Z"); ^ic total 

to ixyoi. 

, ^ 1(32-34) 

icaloc bljb oc pradta 7, B, * ^ I f^<-^7^ 

anloc bUb oc ^ado 10. IX. U \ • ... _^/„X<^a*^o) 

fo«t atcaadaty to 21 * I fii-^^) 

adult ovtt *s* 21 I(iA>iii> 

* TOTAL . 100 , 1 

VMt i» th£ apptoxic9t£ Dusbtt of «tLiftnta vho at^ Id cithtt Avttas^ 
daily atttndtnt£ ot avttagv dally ce=btraihlp Id Jbut SPECIAL 

PROCRAMJ * (47-50) 

<47 4S i9 50) 
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U) {2.3.*) C5> 



li^* SEED TTFE3 * Flea«c utcr tbc bl«atu the tpptoxlute pctceottfiet 
9t ttoduts io your SPECtAL HIECS program vho h^ve the ttatcd 
^Autc^btractcrlttlca of special nccdj. FiciM r&wid to tlic 
a^xest Vtkolc w^ct (tticb as **12X**}; at^t total lODt* 



hndlcapptd oaXy 

^i#tdv«flt«|ed oaljr *««««*« 

•tttdcatA vfao bi;T« botb b<iu£tc4p and dt»«dvant4ta 



ttndaatv tifio tre not tduxtlf ted aa altbcr hattdtctpp^ or 



X 05*17) 



lOZiL 



100 X 



3^ follot;ln^ qoc^rloEs rdtte to your cxpetl«ficat aod vtevp&l&ta* Plcaac 
do oot bedltatc to ^Ivc Ifink oplAtoas* 

15* Flcttc chick tbc box ox bcxct 4t the rtgbt tollovln^ ALL of tbc Jobt 
4t vtitcb JOQ htve been a^ioycd la tbc pajt for ctfibt c^tha or 
^ret 



Teacbct in toctttotial cductttoa «««««*« 
Tocttloaal cdocttloa totciAclot * . « * « « 
Taacbct^coordlitator, vocational cducattoa . « 
Ct^a 4crvt«4 or jopport ««rvlc«j tui^a^cr • • 

Teacher In'tpcClil education 

Director or aupcrvlfot ol special education • 

Scbool payctiologlat ,« 

Iabablllr<£ Jon ccimjclon Jtatc employee « . . 
TocatloE^al adjt;:it?cnr coordlnacor, flchool/DVK 
Teacher In ^encTil education • • * • . « « « « 
School counselor* S^^^^ cdocaclon • « • * * 



. 1.2 (IS) 
-1,2 (19) 
,1.2 (20) 
-1,2 (21) 
.1,2 (22) 
,1*2 (23) 
,1,2 (24) 
,1,2 (25) 
.1,2 (26) 
.1,2 (27) 
1.2 (28) 



16. 



Uhar vaa the title of the profc^alonal Job vhleh yoo held 
Imrdiately before the Job yoo nov hold? 



(29) 
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17, rieaat chftck cKc bojces tt th« right vhlch follov AIL of tlt« 



JbMtlCM YoCttiOQtl AjSOCtAtiolt ••«••• 

CMttU on Cvccptlooal Childrea •••••• 

V«tfvk«l ItAtubtllctclott Jbaoclttloa • • * * 
ivttlctfX l«t«ooik«I ^ &ild«ncc AsaoclAtlion 
Itlnt, l^la* $p«cl^ Edacttlott • • , ^ • 
WE3HF 



It* 01i4t i5 >«ii7 present of Mftd^oic PriPtrttioaT Pl«ut cbtck 

tlu Ut^At thit applies to 



BlotBS 

B4 or BS plo* 43 qu«rc«7 cteditf 

HI or • 

HI or KS flu« 43 qu«tcc7 cc«dit« 

tdocttltnul Spccl^Uat 

HjD or £dD 



fle«3« chfeclCf bclov, ALL of ch« trcts Is vfalch have had^tt IcAst 
■9 qti4ttfer ctedics (6 afeaescer crcdUd) of tmdergt^du&tt or Crtdu«c« 
council 



CcztcraX tductdoQ «•**•• 

VocAClooU, ^d Trade and Indovtrltl 

ipeclAl education 

Voctclootl rehablllC«ClOD 

tdttctciooal adaiAldt ratios, ptograa 0:^110 gfeo^ot 
Butliifeta tdalnlscracion 



1,2 <30> 
1,2 Ol> 
1,2 <32> 
1,2 <33> 
1*2 (34) 
I>2 (35) 



.C36> 



1,2 (37) 

1,2 <3&> 

1,2 ^9) 

1,2 C40> 

1,2 <4l> 

1,2 (42) 
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20k Since fuuc hctA In joMt prc^c^t po9tttoa« for ^st OKE tvpcct of 
j«tir J6b dtd you flod ^uz^clf Co b« b«9t prepsr«lT 



IX* Tot vlut CNS upcct of 7our job did jvn .lixd yoiatsclf to b« 



Ili^V you! Flc^sc return tot 
Cordon Krantt 

?duc4ttoRal Ad^£alst rjitloa 
300 Health Services 5u£ld£Ag 
UQlVcrstty of K£r.ncsOts 
5U nul, 55103 
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